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MAHOMET. 


BY CARLYLE. 
(Concluded.) 


Much has been said and written about the sen- 
suality of Mahomet’s Religion; more than was 
just. The indulgences, criminal to us, which he 
permitted, were not of his appointment; he found 
them practised, unquestioned from immemorial 
time in Arabia; what he did was to curtail them, 
restrict them, noton one but on many sides. His 
Religion is not an easy one; with rigorous fasts, 
lavations, strict complex formulas, prayers five 
times a day, and abstinence from wine, it did not 
“succeed by being an easy religion.” As if in- 
deed any religion, or cause holding of religion, 
could succeed by that! It is a calumny on men 
to say that they are roused to heroic action by 
ease, hope of pleasure, recompense,—sugar 

lums of any kind, in this world or the next! 

fa the meanest mortal there lies something no- 
bler. The poor swearing soldier, hired to be 
shot, has his ** honour of a soldier,” different 
from drill-regulations and the shilling a day. It 
is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble and 
true things, and vindicate himself under Goc’s 
Heaven as a god-made Man, that the poorest son 
of Adam dimly longs. Show him the way of 
doing that, the dullest daydrudge kindles into a 
hero. ‘They wrong man greatly who say he is 
to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, abnegation, 
martyrdom, death, are the allurements that act on 
the heart of man. Kindle the inner genial life 
of him, you have a flame that burns up all lower 
considerations. Not happiness, but something 
higher: one sees this even in the frivolous classes, 
with their ** point of honour”’ and the like. Not 
by flattering our appetites; no, by awakening 
the Heroic that slumbers in every heart, can any 
Religion gain followers. 

Mahomet himself, after all that can be said 
about him, was not a sensual man. We shall 
err widely if we consider this man as a common 
voluptuary, intent mainly on base enjoyments,— 
hay, on enjoyments of any kind. His household 
was of the frugalest; his common diet barley- 
bread and water: sometines for months there 
was not a fire once lighted on his hearth. They 
record with just pride that he would mend his 
own shoes, pateh his own cloak. A poor, hard- 
toiling, ill-provided man; careless of what vulgar 
men toil for. Not a bad man,! should say; 
something better in him than hunger of any sort, 
—or these wild Arab men, fighting and jostling 
three-and-twenty years at his hand, in close con- 
tact with him always, would not have reverenced 
him so! They were wild men, bursting ever 





and anon into quarrel, into all kinds of fierce sin- 
cerity ; without right worth and manhood, no 
man could have commanded them. ‘They called 
him Prophet, you say? Why, he stood there 
face to face with them; bare, not enshrined in 
any mystery; visibly clouting his own cloak, 
cobbling his own shoes; fighting, counseling, 
ordering in the midst of them; they must have 
seen what kind of man he was, let him be called 
what you like! No emperor with his tiaras was 
obeyed as this man in a cloak of his own clout- 
ing. During three-and-twenty years of rough 
actual trial. 1 find something of a veritable Hero 
necessary for that, of itself. 

His last words are a prayer; broken ejacula- 
tions of a heart struggling up, in trembling hope, 
towards its Maker. We cannot say that his re- 
ligion made him worse; it made him better ; 
good, not bad. Generous things are recorded of 
him: when he lost his Daughter, the thing he 
answers is, in his own dialect, every way sin- 
cere, and yet equivalent to that of Christians, 
‘The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” He answered 
in like manner of Seid, his emancipated well-be- 
loved Slave, the second of the believers. Seid 
had fallen in the War of Tabic, the first of Ma- 
homet’s fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet 
said, lt was well; Seid had done his Master’s 
work, Seid had now gone to his Master: it was 
all well with Seid. Yet Seid’s daughter found 
him weeping over the body ;—the old gray-haired 
man melting in tears! ‘* What do | see?”’ said 
she.—*‘* You see a friend weeping over his 
friend.’’—He went out for the last time into the 
mosque, two days before his death; asked, If he 
had injured any man? Tet his own back bear 
the stripes. Ifhe owed any man? A voice an- 
swered, ‘* Yes, me three drachms,” borrowed on 
such an occasion. Mahomet ordered them to be 
paid: ‘Better be in shame now,” said he, 
‘than at the Day of Judgment.”—You remem- 
ber Kadijah, and the * No, by Allah!” Traits 
of that kind show us the genuine man, the bro- 
ther of us all, brought visible through twelve 
centuries,—the veritable Son of our common 
Mother. 

Withal I like Mahomet for his total freedom 
from cant. He is a rough self-helping son of the 
wilderness ; does not pretend to be what he is 
not. There is no ostentatious pride in him; but 
neither does he go much upon humility: he is 
there as he can be, in cloak and shoes of his own 
clouting ; speaks plainly to all manner of Persian 
Kings, Greek Emperors, what it is they are 
bound to do; knows well enough, about himself, 
‘‘the respect due unto thee.” 





In a life and death war with Bedouins, cruel 
things could not fail; but neither are acts of 
mercy, of noble natural pity and generosity, 
wanting. Mahomet makes no.apology for the 
‘one, no boast of the other. They were each the 
free dictate of his heart; each called for, there 
and then. Nota mealy-mouthed man! A can- 
did ferocity, if the case call for it, is in him; he 
does not mince matters! The war of Tabic is 
a thing he often speaks of: his men refused, 
many of them, to march on that occasion; pleaded 
the heat of the weather, the harvest, and so forth; 
he can never forget that. Your harvest? It 
lasts fora day. What will become of your har- 
vest through all Eternity? Hot weather? Yes, 
it was hot; but * Hell will be hotter!’’ Some- 
times a rough sarcasm turns up: He says to the 
unbelievers, Ye shall have the just measure of 
your deeds at that Great Day. They will be 
weighed out to you; ye shall not have short 
weight !—Everywhere he fixes the matter in his 
eye; he sees it: his heart, now and then, is as 
if struck dumb by the greatness of it. *‘ As- 
suredly,” he says: that word, in the Koran, is 
written down sometimes as a sentence by itself: 
** Assuredly.” 

No Dilettantism in this Mahomet; it is a 
business of Reprobation and Salvation with him, 
of Time and Eternity: he is in deadly earnest 
about it! Dilettantism, hypothesis, speculation, 
a kind of amateur search for Truth, toying and 
coquetting with Truth: this is the sorest sin. 
The root of all other imaginable sins. It con- 
sists in the heart and soul of the man never having 
been open to Truth ;—* living in a vain show.” 
Such a man not only utters and produces false- 
hoods, but ts himself a falsehood. The rational 
moral principle, spark of the Divinity, is sunk 
deep in him, in quiet paralysis of life-death. The 
very falsehoods of Mahomet are truer than the 
truths of such aman. He is the insincere man: 
smooth-polished, respectable in some times and 
places; inoffensive, says nothing harsh to any- 
body ; most cleanly,—just as carbonic acid is, 
which is death and poison. 

We will not praise Mahomet’s moral precepts 
as always of the superfinest sort; yet it can be 
said that there is always a tendency to good 
in them; that they are the true dictates of a 
heart aiming towards what is just and true. The 
sublime forgiveness of Christianity, turning of 
the other cheek when the one has been smitten, 
is not here; you are to revenge yourself, but it 
is to be in measure, not over much, or beyond 
justice. On the other hand, Islam, like any great 
Faith, and insight into the essence of man, is a 
perfect equaliser of men: the soul of one believer 
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outweighs all earthly kingships; all men, accord- 
ing to Islam too, are equal. Mahomet insists 
not on the propriety of giving alms, but on the 
necessity of it: he marks down by law how 
much you are to give, and it is at your peril if 
you neglect. ‘The tenth part of a man’s annual 
income, whatever that may be, is the property of 
the poor, of those that are afflicted and need help. 
Good all this: the natural voice of humanity, of 
pity and equity dwelling in the heart of this wild 
Son of Nature speaks so. 

Mahomet’s Paradise is sensual, his Hell sen- 
sual: true; in the one and the other there is 
enough that shocks all spiritual feeling in us. 
But we are to recollect that the Arabs already 
had it so; that Mahomet, in whatever he changed 
of it, softened and diminished all this. ‘The 
worst sensualities, too, are the work of doctors, 
followers of his, not his work. In the Koran 
there is really very little said about the joys of 
Paradise ; they are intimated rather than insisted 
on. Nor is it forgotten that the highest joys 
even there shall be spiritual; the pure Presence 
of the Highest, this shall infinitely transcend all 
other joys. He says, ‘ Your salutation shall 
be, Peace.” Salam, Have Peace!—the thing 
that all rational souls long for, and seek, vainly 
here below, as the one blessing. ‘* Ye shall sit 
on seats, facing one another: all grudges shall 
be taken away out of your hearts.” All grudges ! 
Ye shall love one another freely; for each of 

ou, in the eyes of his brothers, there will be 
eaven enough ! 

In reference to this of the sensual Paradise and 
Mahomet’s sensuality, the sorest chapter of all 
for us, there were many things to be said; which 
it is not convenient to enter upon here. ‘Two 
remarks only I shall make, and therewith leave 
it to your candour. The first is furnished me 
by Goethe; it is a casual hint of his which 
seems well worth taking note of. In one of his 
Delineations, in Meister’s Travels it is, the hero 
comes upon a Society of men with very strange 
ways, one of which was this: ‘* We require,” 
says the Master, ‘that each of our people shall 
restrict himself in one direction,” shall g° right 
against his desire in one matter, and make him- 
self do the thing he does not wish, *‘ should we 
allow him the greater latitude on all other sides.” 
‘There seems to me a great justness in this. En- 
joying things which are pleasant; that is not the 
evil: it is the reducing of our moral self to sla- 
very by them that is. Let a man assert withal 
that he is king over his habitudes ; that he could 
and would shake them off, on cause shown; this 
is an excellent law. ‘The month Ramadhan for 
the Moslem, much in Mahomet’s Religion, much 
in his own Life, bears in that direction; if not 
by forethought, or clear purpose of moral im- 
provement on his part, then by a certain healthy 
manful instinct, which is as good. 

But there is another thing to be said about the 
Mahomedan Heaven and Hell. This namely, 
that, however gross and material they may be, 
they are an emblem of an everlasting truth, not 
always so well remembered elsewhere. That 
gross sensual Paradise of his; that horrible flam- 
ing Hell; the great enormous Day of Judgment 
he perpetually insists on: what is all this but a 
rude shadow, in the rude Bedouin imagination, 
of that grand spiritual Fact, and Beginning of 
Facts, which it is ill for us too if we do not all 
know and feel: the Infinite Nature of Duty? 
That man’s actions here are of infinite moment 
to him, and never die or end at all; that man, 
with his little life, reaches upwards high as Hea- 





ven, downwards low as Hell, and in his three- 
score years of Time holds an Eternity fearfully 
and wonderfully hidden: all this had burnt itself, 
as in flame-characters, into the wild Arab soul. 
As in flame and lightning, it stands written there ; 
awful, unspeakable, ever present to him. With 
bursting earnestness, with a fierce savage sin- 
cerity, half-articulating, not able to articulate, he 
strives to speak it, bodies it forth in that Heaven 
and that Hell. Bodied forth in what way you 
will, it is the first of all truths. It is venerable 
under all embodiments. What is the chief end 
of man here below? Mahomet has answered 
this question, in a way that might put some of 
us toshame! He does uot, like a Bentham, a 
Paley, take Right and Wrong, and calculate the 
profit and loss, ultimate pleasure of the one and 
of the other; and summing all up by addition 
and subtraction into a net result, ask you, Whe- 
ther on the whole the Right does not preponde- 
rate considerably? No: it is not better to do 
the one than the other; the one is to the other 
as life is to death,—as Heaven is to Hell. The 
one must in nowise be done, the other in nowise 
left undone. You shall not measure them; they 
are incommensurable: the one is death eternal 
to a man, the other is life eternal. Benthamee 
Utility, virtue by Profit and Loss; reducing this 
God’s-world to a dead brute Steam-engine, the 
infinite celestial Soul of Man to a kind of Hay- 
balance for weighing hay and thistles on, plea- 
sures and pains on:—If you ask me which gives, 
Mahomet o1 they, the beggarlier and falser view 
of Man and his Destinies in this Universe, I will 
answer, It is not Mahomet! 
Un the whole, we will repeat that this religion 
of Mahomet’s is a kind of Christianity ; has a 
genuine element of what is spiritually highest 
looking through it, not to be hidden by all its 
imperfections. The Scandinavian God Wish, 
the god of all rude men,—this has been enlarged 
into a Heaven by Mahomet; but a Heaven sym- 
bolical of sacred Duty, and to be earned by faith 
and well doing, by valiant action, and a divine 
patience which is still more valiant. It is Scan- 
dinavian Paganism, and a truly celestial element 
superadded to that. Call it not false; look not 
at the falsehood of it, look at the truth of it. For 
these twelve centuries, it has been the religion 
and life-guidance of the fifth part of the whole 
kindred of mankind. Above all things it has 
been a religion heartily believed. ‘These Arabs 
believe their religion, and try to live by it! No 
Christians, since the early ages, or only perhaps 
the English Puritans in modern times, have ever 
stood by their Faith as the Moslem do by theirs, 
—believing it wholly, fronting Time with it, and 
Eternity with it. ‘This night the watchman on 
the streets of Cairo when he cries, ** Who goes ?”’ 
will hear from the passenger, along with his an- 
swer, ‘* There is no God but God.”’ Allah akbar, 
Islam, sounds through the souls, and whole daily 
existence, of these dusky millions. Zealous 
missionaries preach it abroad among Malays, 
black Papuans, brutal Idolaters ;—displacing 
what is worse, nothing that is better or good. 
To the Arab Nation it was as a birth from 
darkness into light; Arabia first became alive by 
means of it. A poor shepherd people, roaming 
unnoticed in its deserts since the creation of the 
world: a Hero-Prophet was sent down to them 
with a word they could believe : see, the unno- 





ticed becomes world-notable, the mall has grown | ; 
world-great; within one century afterwards, Ara- 
bia is at Grenada on this hand, at Delhi on that; 
—glancing in valour and splendour and the light 





of genius, Arabia shines through long ages over 
a great section of the world. Belief is great, life 
giving. ‘The history of a Nation becomes fruit. 
ful, soul-elevating, great, so soon as it believes, 
These Arabs, the man Mahomet, and that one 
century,—is it not as if a spark had fallen, one 
spark, on a world of what seemed black unno- 
ticeable sand ; but lo, the sand proves explosive 
powder, blazes heaven high from Delhi to Gre- 
nada! 1 said, the Great Man was always as 
lightning out of Heaven; the rest of men waited 
for him like fuel, and then they tco would flame, 





JACQUES COCAST; THE HUNCHBACK 
PHILOSOPHER, 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


“Thank God for my hunch!” cried Jacques Co- 
cast, then eleven years old, oon oe from the pitying 
hands of Martin Fleau the miller, who, casting a 
compassionate glanee at Coeast’s unseemly load, ex- 
claimed, 

‘* Well, the saints have burthened thee enough— 
go, I wouldn’t beat a hunchback.” 

“Thank God for my hunch!” were the grateful 
words of the apple stealing Jacques, and he followed 
his lighter heeled companions, who, on the first 
alarm, had scampered safely off from the miller’s 
orchard, leaving their deformed eomate to the ven- 
geance of the despoiled. The miller, as we have 
shown, was merciful, and Jacques Cocast, the hunch- 
back, went his way whe ith 

Jacques Cocast grew UD» the living plaything of 
the boys of the village. He was their drudge, their 
jest, their scapegoat. His good humour turned bit- 
terness itself to merriment, and with at times the 
tears starting to his eyes, he would laugh them down, 
- without knowing it, play the practical philoso 
pher. 

** Out, ye imp of deformity!” cried Cocast’s step- 
mother at least once a day; whereupon Jacques, to 
the increasing ire of his father’s wife, would meekly 


ery, 

“Thank God for my hunch !” 

Left to himself, now spurned, and now at least 
endured by his growing companions, Jacques Cocast 
made a friend of hia book, and found the exceeding 
reward of such friendship. He could read, write, 
and cypher to the shame of many of his seniors. 
Jacques Cocast’s father took sudden pride in his own 
misshapen flesh, and Cocast’s wife stormed at her 
stepson with increasing vigour. 

he notary wanted a clerk. All eyes were turned 
upon Jacques as the very lad for the office. The 
notary himself condescended to canvass the preten- 
sions of Jacques to the dignity. Already Jacques 
felt himself installed, when a slim, fair-haired, pink- 
complexioned youth was preferred to Cocast, the 
notary’s wife having pithily informed her obedient 
husband, that his house should be no dwelling place 
for a hunchback. 

Jacques Cecast sighed as he turned from the no- 
tary’s door, and his heart beat heavily as he crawled 
to his paternal home. In two or three days, how- 
ever, the hunchback smiled and laughed as before, 
and the clerkship was forgotten in sweet communings 
with his hook. 

Some four years passed on,—when oh, shame to 
the notary’s wife—shame to the fair haired youth— 
the faithless woman fled from the bosom of her hus- 
band, taking with her in her flight her husband’s 
clerk! Great was the consternation throughout the 
village—loud and deep the revilings of every honest 
spouse. Jacques Cocast joined in no abuse; but 
with a fine charity for the inexperience of youth, 
with even a tenderness towards the sin of the un- 
faithful wife, and considering within himself the sub- 
tle powers of the tempter, he felt grateful for his 
— and breathed his gratitude in his wonted syl- 

es, 

** Thank God for my hunch!” 
Jacques Cocast was now a painstaking, philoso 
phic tailor; and from no higher elevation than his 
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shop-board, could look down on many of the vanities 
of human life. He was not twenty, and increasing 
years had only served to mellow his rich heart, and 
make him feel a lessening load upon his shoulders. 
Jacques would make one at all village holidays, led 
thereto by his own light-heartedness, and of late, 


‘ furthermore urged to each festival by the blue eyes 


of Felicite, the baker’s daughter. 

Luckless Jacques Cocast! Fly the sweet perdi- 
tion! You know not the falsehood of those azure 
lights—the venom of that pouting, pulpy lip; Feli- 
cite laughs with a witch’s laugh at the love of the 
hunchback—whilst he, poor innocent—exalted, sub- 
limated hy his passion, lives in an atmosphere of 
balm and sun—vaults like a grasshopper ahout the 
earth, and gives his heart and soul to the tyranny 
that rejoices him. Jacques Cocast knew not vanity. 
He would clothe himself in the humblest weed, and 
then think that the best wardrobe which drew to 
itself the least notice. Now was it otherwise. The 
eyes of Felicite had smiled upon the tailor, and 

acques Cocast should henceforth be the best and the 
most critical customer to Jacques Cocast. If Feli- 
cite had looked with favour on his body, he would 
take the hitherto despised article under his future 
care, and habit it worthy of her who had elected it 
as her own. As for his hump, that was gone, yea, 
vanished, melted in the sunlight of Felicite’s eyes. 
With these rejoicing thoughts Jacques Cocast would 
array himself finely as the finest caterpillar; his 
vestments now barred, and spotted, and burnished 
with a hundred hues. And as he basked in the 
smiles of Felicite, the baker’s wicked daughter 
would laugh in her hollow heart, and the folks of 
the village would confidentially clap their fingers to 
their noses, and wink towards the tailor. 

For a month or more was Jacques Cocast the bliss- 
ful Adam of this fool’s paradise. For a full month 
did he breathe Elysium. At length the eyes of 
Jacques Cocast were opened and he.saw his folorn- 
ness. It was the day of a ducasse. In the pride of 
his heart, and in the glory of his trade, did the hunch- 
back array himself to dance with Felicite, the baker’s 
daughter. She had of late been so loving, so com- 
plying, so tender! The next dance might be at their 
own wedding. At all events, how they would dance 
on the coming Sunday! He, the hunchback, buoyed 
by his loving heart, would foot it so lightly, that not 
a blade of grass should bend beneath him—not a 
dew-drop be scattered by his mercurial toe. 

The dancers are assembled. The fiddles sound. 
Jacques Cocast, in all the glory of a new suit, burn- 
ing like a peacock in a conflict of colours, and in the 
triumph of a gladdened soul, advances to lead out 
Felicite, the baker’s daughter. Already he has his 
hand upon her hand, when a gigantic thumb and 
finger with vice-like power gripes the nose of Jacques 
Cocast, and whirls him from his partner. A laugh 
that drowns the fiddles bursts from the merry-makers. 
Jacques Cocast, with lightning in his eyes, and all 
the blood in his eyes and all the blood in his body 
rushing to his nose, looks for his assailant. 

Hercule Grossetete, a rival of six feet, French 
measure, with fierce eyes, and parrot nose, glaring 
and protruding from between raven whiskers, with 
arms a-kimbo, stands beforethe tailor. Nevertheless, 
the soul of Jacques Cocast is mighty, and he is me- 
ditating how he may best spring upon the giant, and 
tear his iron heart from his row when—oh, ye 
daughters of Eve! oh, yerosy wickednesses, ye honied 
poisons !—Felicite, the baker’s daughter, advanced 
to Hercule, and curtseying, and putting her hand in 
his—in his hand, yet warm from the outraged nose 
of her doting lover, signified that she was ready to 
dance, that she had looked with eyes of favour on 
the punishment of the tailor. Then sank the heart 
of Jacques Cocast. He quitted the scene of his 
past happiness, and in an agony of despair wandered, 
a very lunatic. 

Foolish Jacques Cocast! Who would pity the 
despair of a hunchback? Who compassionate a 
love-broken heart, if accompanied by over-laden 
shoulders? What is a beautiful sentiment with a 
straight-backed, comely man, is a thing for a jest, 
an excellent joke with a hunchback. And so, Jacques 
Cocast, go home. Sleep not in the fields at nights. 





Lie not under the window of the baker’s daughter, 
and waste not away until, as you complain, your 
head has grown too little for your hat—but up man, 
and to your comfortable abode. Shave yourself, 
change your linen, leap upon your shop-board, thread 
your needle, heat your goose, and defy love! A 
friendly genius whispered some such advice to 
Jacques Cocast, for ere a month had passed, the 
tailor had once more taken to his sober attire, was 
seated smiling at his work, and if a thought of the 
cruel baker’s daughter would sometimes intrude, he 
would banish the unwelcome guest by the very vehe- 
mence of stitching. 

Months passed away, and the time of drawing for 
the conscription arrived. Mothers looked anxious 
—plighted maidens would sigh “requently and look 
with tender gaze upon their future husbands—the 
young men would laugh, laugh louder than was their 
wont, to hush the secret care that preyed upon them. 
But what was the conscription, with the banishment, 
the danger, the wounds and death combined in the 
word, to Jacques Cocast? He was a hunchback. 
His shoulders were exempt by nature from a knap- 
sack, He was nct a comely morsel for glory; he 
was not worthy of the powder and shot bestowed 
upon prettier men. No, he was secure in his defor- 
mity ; his heart started not at the muttering of the 
besten sheepskin. Hence Jacques Cocast, without 
one throb, save for the fate of some old acquaintance, 
might linger about the town hall of the arrondisse- 
ment, and learn the fortune of his fellow villagers. 

The day of drawing came. There was the shriek 
of triumph as one sprang into his mother’s arms—as 
his sister clung about his neck—as his plighted wife, 
and now their wedding day was certain—there were 
bursts of joy and tears of happiness as the exempt 
sprang among the crowd; and there were cries of 
despair, and sobbings as among breaking hearts, as 
the new conscripts told the fate that tore them from 
their homes. 

“Thank God for my hunch!’’ cried Jacques Co- 
cast, twenty times as he saw the wretchedness of 
the conscript soldier. 

Among those drawn to wear future laurels was 
Hercule Grossetete. He looked savage us a snubbed 
ogre; and the baker’s beautiful daughter hung on 
his arm, and was crying her heart out, and vowing 
between her sobs, that for the sake of her dear Her- 
cule, she would try to live and die a maid: and Her- 
cule with his fancy listening to the whistling bullets, 
smiled vacantly on the magnanimity of Felicite, and 
bade heaven help her in all her trials. 

And did the heart of Jacques Cocast rejoice at 
this? By no means—he felt no triumph at the ca- 
lamity of Grossetete—no pleasure at the grief of his 
fair, false baker’s daughter; but with a gush of gra- 
titude, he exclaimed, 

** Thank God for my hunch.” 

Hercule Grossetete went to the wars. Fortune 
that had heaped such obloquy upon the shoulders of 
Cocast, had fitted Grossetete tor the dignity of a 
grenadier. He quitted the village, left the baker’s 
daughter, and was soon marching, and perhaps, day 
dreaming of pillage and epaulettes. e know not 
what struggles Felicite endured to keep her pledge 
to Hercule; they must have been severe and mani- 
fold ; for it was at least six months after the depar- 
ture of her grenadier that she wedded the son of the 
village grocer, the grocer’s father opportunely dying 
and leaving his stock and business to his only son. 
All the world—that is all the village—believed in 
the conjugal bliss of the grocer and his wife. Pierre 
Chandelles was so meek, so gentle a soul, any wo- 
man must be happy with him. 

Again, Felicite was always the sweetest-tempered 
girl: there had been curious tales of her sudden pas- 
sion, but such tales had been trumped ap by the 
ugliest girls of the village. 

Three months had passed since Pierre and Felicite 
were one; and Jacques Cocast—for in the magnani- 
mity of his soul he did not withdraw his custom 
from Pierre on account of his wife; besides, Pierre’s 
was the only shop in the village—modestly tapped 
a sou on Pierre’s counter, it being the intention of 
the tailor to dispense that coin in bees’ wax. Sud- 
denly there was a noise within; Jacques recognised 





the voice of Felicite, albeit he had never before heard 
it at so high a pitch. Another minute, and Pierre 
rushes into the shop followed by his wife, who, heed- 
less of the wants of a customer, heedless of the cries 
of her husband, demolished an earthen pipkin, un- 
luckily in her hand, upon her lord and sovereiga’s 
head. No sheep ever Bed with more meekness than 
did Pierre Chandelles the grocer. 

“ What did you want?” asked Pierre, with still 
a bi 0 eye to business. 

“T’ll call again when your wounds are dressed,” 
said Jacques Bonus; ‘in the mean time, thank God 
for my hunch!” 

Years went on,and Jacques Cocast gathered about 
him the sinall comforts of the world, and keeping 
the spirit of his youth, was blithe as a bird. 

One autumn evening, wandering a mile or two on 
the road from the village, and thinking he knew not 
upon what, Jacques Cocast was suddenly startled in 
his reflections by a loud voice. 

‘“‘ For the love of the saints, if you have it, give 
me a pinch of snuff.” 

The prayer proceeded from a blind soldier, seated 
on a tree felled near the roadside. 

“ With all my heart,” cried Cocast. 
empty my box.” 

* Alas, good sir!” said the soldier, look at me 
again.” 

Cocast looked and saw that the man had lost both 
his arms. 

“ You must, indeed, give me the snuff,” said the 
soldier. 

** With all my heart, I say again,” cried Cocast, 
and with the most delicate care he supplied the nos- 
trils of the mutilated veteran. ‘Good heavens!” 
suddenly exclaimed Cocast, “‘ why you are Hercule 
Grossetete.”’ 

*¢T am,” answered the soldier. 
you to say to that ?”’ 

«* What!”’ Jacques Cocast looking at the eyeless, 
armless victim of glory, could only say, 

“© Thank God for my hunch !”’ 

Almost all men have a hunch of some kind. Let 
them, with Jacques Cocast, thank God for it. 


*+ Here, 


*¢ And what have 





WOMEN OF GENIUS. 
BY WILLIAM COX. 


What a host of pleasant associations, Irish, Eng- 
lish and American, are conjured up by the mere 
mention of their names! The bogs and cabins, the 
fun, humour, whim, whiskey, passion and pathos of 
the * finest pisantry” in the world are present with 
us when we think of Mrs. S. C. Hall—the green 
meadows and waving corn fields, the hawthorn 
hedges, lonely and lovely rural lanes, wild commons, 
and sequestered hamlets of old England come before 
us with the name of Mary Russel Mitford—and if 
the more daring and dashing pencil of Cooper has 
comparatively thrown into the shade Miss Sedg- 
wick’s occasionally graphic and felicitous delinea- 
tions of American scenery, she leaves him immea- 
surably hehind in her indoor and fire-side scenes, 
which have about them a moral and never dying 
beauty which intimately blends them with our best 
affections and holiest associations. 

We defy any one who has read their works to say 
decidedly te which of the three ladies he gives the 
serene In briefly touching upon a few of their 
eading traits, we me-ely give the pas to Mrs. Hall 
or account of her matronly claims, and Miss Mit- 
ford follows on account of, perhaps, the unenviable 
distinction of having come first into the world. 


MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


Perhaps of the three this lady has the most spright- 
liness, wit and vivacity, which is saying, in other 
words, that she is an Irishwoman, and partakes 
largely of the character of her country, Her pathos, 
too, is quicker; it goes straight to the heart at once ; 


the same quality in the writings of the other two 
ladies finds its way thither by s, though, per- 
haps, (especially in the case of Miss Sedgwick) it 


may remain longer. In short, Mrs. S. C. Hall has 
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the great merit of being national. The ‘ Emerald 
Isle” is reflected in her pages, and in her inimitable 
“ Tales of the Irish Peasantry” she has painted the 
*‘ boys” and maidens of Erin, ‘the tear and the 
smile in their eye,” as they are to be found, with their 
quick sympathies and ready jokes—their miserable 
cabins and merry hearts; and her pleasant sketches 
have done more to raise the peasantry of Ireland, in 
the opinion of Englishmen, than all the fervent 
though somewhat flowery encomiums of O’Connell. 
The English will not listen to downright, direct 
praise, either of themselves or any one else—they 
call it ** humbug.” 

It would have been almost better if Mrs. S. C. 
Hall had not written the “* Buccaneers.” If it had 
been her only work it would have given her a name, 
for it is a spirit-stirring tale enough, and filled to 
overflowing with bustle and incident; but it does 
not seem to belong to her; it stands apart from her 
other creations: it is, as it were, intellectually ille- 
gitimate. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 


Is also, essentially, a national writer; she could 
have belonged to no other land than the one whose 
lovely features she so well portrays. We know not, 
indeed, whether the scenery of England may not 
have some effect in moulding her in harmony with 
its quiet beauty, but certainly we cannot fancy her at 
home in wilder or grander scenes. , 

She appears to doat upon a “green lane’’—a fea- 
ture, by the way, in landscape scenery to be found 
only in perfection in England—and the sight of a 
wild common, with the furze in bloom, kindles her 
enthusiasm to the poetic point. We admit that she 
has a certain quantity of ‘pretty affectations” in 
describing her plants and tiny garden, but her out- 
yo ree na are as joyous as June and as fresh as 
April. 

Miss Mitford has been accused of painting the 
English peasantry rather as they ought to be than as 
they are; but if so, we can hardly set it down as a 
fault, the effect is so uncommonly pleasant. Crabbe 
erred in the opposite extreme, and gave too much of 
rustic roguery, and the repulsive part of the picture. 
No doubt both weze correct in their delineations; 
and there may be something in the widely different 
parts of the same country which they selected, the 
one the bleak, marshy, sandy shores of Suffolk, 
covered with smugglers, blackguards, and corrupted 
peasantry, the other the rich valleys and cheerful 
commons of Hampshire. The pictures and perso- 
nages of both have an air of not-to-be mistaken reality 
about them; but then the one took the bright side of 
human nature, and improved upon it; the other 
selected the darker shades and deepened the tints. 
The one wrote ‘Our Village” in prose, and the 
other “ The Village” in verse; but, contrary to what 
might have been anticipated, the prose sketch gives 
the sunny side of the subject. whilst the poetical one 
dwells upon the every day vices and mean miseries 
of the soil, and is touched with too dark a pencil for 
a general picture. The one is a Claude Lorraine, 
the other a Rembrandt. Perhaps the truth lies be- 
tween the extremes, and a softening down of the 
leading features of the two villages might give us 
something very near the reality. 

We are, of course, not writing a regular review of 
** forty critic power,”’ and therefore will have nothing 
to say to Miss Mitford’s tragedies, highly as they 
deserve to be estimated. But it is not by her trage- 
dies Miss Mitford will be remembered. Many have 
surpassed her, and probably many will surpass her 
in this department; but no one has written, or is 
likely to write, works resembling, or equaling, ** Our 
Village,” and “ Belford Regis.” They will proba- 
bly have a place in English literature long after 
works of higher pretensions have gone to the ‘ ob- 
livious casks.’”? How popular they will be in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and around Columbia river, 
about a century hence, when people want to know a 
little about their British ancestors ! 





MISS SEDGWICK 


Is another jewel of a writer. We admire her 
works, but admiration is not predominantly sensitive 
—we love them even more than we admire them. 
There is a kindly feeling and a domestic charm 
about them, and they ought to form a portion of 
every man’s library who loves his children, and 
lives happily with his wife. They are redolent of 
home and the sweet ties of relationship; and the man 
or woman who does not relish them, was born for 
folly, frippery, fashionable novels, silver forks, and 
second hand gentility. 

And yet Miss Sedgwick can go from the fireside 
to the woods. She is not uproariously national, like 
Cooper, but she can well depict the features of her 
‘own green forest land,” and the denizens thereof, 
whether aboriginal or * pale-faced.”” There are few 
nobler creations than her Indian girl, in ‘* Hope Les- 
lie,” and certainly no sweeter or more loveable 
heroine extant than Hope Leslie herself. To ap- 
propriate the language of Mr. Veller, senior—* She 
is an uncommon fine ’oman—she is!”? We know 
no more of Miss Sedgwick personally than we do of 
the queen of Tahiti; but we never close one of her 
works, or read even the minor sketches, without feel- 
ing that she is one of the most amiable, able, sensi- 
ble, gentle, and withal unaffected women, that ever 
took pen in hand. 

Miss Sedgwick is read and relished in England 
at least by those who have not brandy and cayenne- 
pepper taste in literature, and who think that such 
novels as ** Jack Sheppard” ought to go through the 
hangman’s hands as well as their heroes. The 
American people ought to feel proud of such an 
authoress. She makes her country known and re- 
spected; her faithful and unpretending sketches of 
cultivated society produce in Europe, and more es- 
pecially in England, far more favourable and lasting 
impressions than any flourish of drums, trumpets, 
or fourth of July orations. They act as a sort of 
counterpoise to the details of lynch law and rifle 
duels. 

We hope Miss Sedgwick will yet write more 
novels; and entertain not the slightest doubt but 
that they will be stereotyped, and be in common de- 
mand when the population of the republic is one 
hundred and fifty millions ! 





From Miss Sedgwick’s “‘ Letters from Abroad."’ 


With my strong American feelings, and my love 
of home so excited that my nerves were all on the 
outside, 1 was a good deal shocked to find how very 
little interest was felt about America in the circles I 
chanced to be in. The truth is, we are so far off, 
we have so little apparent influence on the political 
machinery of Europe, such slight relations with the 
literary world, and none with that of art and fashion, 
that, except to the philosopher, the man of science, 
and the manufacturing and labouring classes, Ame- 
rica is yet an undiscovered country, as distant and as 
dim as—heaven. It is not, perhaps, to be wondered 
at. There are new and exciting events every day 
at their own doors, and there are accumulations of 
interests in Europe to occupy a lifetime, and there 
are few anywhere who can abide Johnson’s test 
when he says that, “* whatever withdraws us from 
the power of our senses; whatever makes the past, 
the distant, or the future predominate over the pre- 
sent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.” 
Inquiries are often put to me about my country, and 
I laugh at my own eagerness to impart knowledge 
and exalt their ideas of us, when I perceive my hear- 
ers listening with the forced interest of a courteous 
person to a teller of dreams. 

1 have seen instances of ignorance of us in quarters 
where you would scarcely expect it; for example, a 
very cultivated man, a bishop, asked K. if there were 
a theatre in America! and a person of equal dignity 
inquired ‘if the society of Friends was not the pre- 
vailing religious sect in Boston!” A literary man 
of some distinction asked me if the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews were read in America; and one 
of the cultivated women of England said to me, in 





a soothing tone, on my orpreneteg admiration of En- 
glish trees, “* Oh, you will have such in time, when 
your forests are cut down, and they have room for 
their limbs to spread.” I smiled and was silent; 
but if I saw in vision our graceful, drooping elm, 
embowering roods of ground, and, as I looked at the 
stiff, upright English elm, had something of the pha- 
risaical * holier than thou” flit over my mind, I may 
be forgiven. 

| have heard persons repeatedly expressing a de- 
sire to visit America—for what? ‘To see a prairie” 
—*to see Niegara’’—* to witness the manner of the 
help to their employers; it must be so very comical!” 
but, above all, **to eat canvass-back ducks!” The 
canvass-backs are in the vision of America what St. 
Peter’s is in the view of Rome. 





PunctTuation.—Caxton had the merit of introduc- 
ing the Roman pointing as used in Italy; and his 
successor, Pinson, triumphed by domiciliating the 


Roman letter. The dash, or perpendicular line, thus, | * 


was the only punctuation they used. It was, how- 
ever, discovered that the * craft of pointing well used 
makes the sentence very light.” The more elegant 
comma supplanted the long uncouth |; the colon was 
a refinement, “showing that there is more to come.” 
But the semicolon was a Latin delicacy, which the 
obtuse English typographer resisted. So late as 
1580 and 1590, treatises on autography do not recog- 
nise any such innovation; the bible of 1592, though 
printed with appropriate accuracy, is without a semi- 
colon; but in 1633, its full rights were established 
by Charles Butler’s English Grammar. In this chro- 
nology of the four points of punctuation, it is evident 
that Shakspeare could never have used the semicolon; 
a cireumstance which the profound George Chalmers 
mourns over, opining that semicolons would often 
have saved the poet from his commentators.—D’ Is- 
raeli’s Amenities of Literature. 





Deaf is commonly applied to the ear, and so it is 
in this part, but it is to the ear of corn. When wheat 
is unripened and injured, it is said to be deaf. In 
this case it is primitively applied; for deaf, in the 
Anglo-Saxon, signifies sterile. When we use it of 
a disease in the human ear it is metaphorically, be- 
cause we can get no grain of sense or suitableness 
in the answers. So, absurJdis derived from the La- 
tin word for deafness,—the answer, rae | made 
without hearing the question, must be wide of it, 
and therefore foolish.—Hamilton’s Nugz Literariz. 
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